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[00:00:00.00] [Director's comments] 

[00:00:56.00] SHANNON GREEN: Today is Wednesday, April 4, 2018. This is Mount Saint Mary's University 
at the Carondelet Center, the CSJ Oral History Project, Shannon Green interviewing Sister Theresa Kvale, in 
the presence of Kelby Thwaits, and Mary Trunk. 

[00:01:16.28] SHANNON GREEN: Okay. So, Sister Theresa, would you start us off by stating your full name 
and your age? 

[00:01:23.13] SISTER THERESA KVALE: My full name is Theresa Kvale, and I am seventy-six years old. 

[00:01:31.27] SHANNON GREEN: And is Theresa your baptismal name as well? 

[00:01:36.08] SHANNON GREEN: Yes. I was known in-the name I received when I received the-was 
received here was [Carla Ann]. 

[00:01:46.06] SHANNON GREEN: Where did that name come from? Did it have any significance? 

[00:01:50.12] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, it's a long story-but we could put three names in. And I 
wanted my-Elizabeth, which was my mother's name. And-but we had to put three names in. And so, I was 
fully expecting to receive the name Elizabeth. And so, I didn't write any other names. So, I was told I had to 
have three names. And so, this friend of mine-she got the same message, so we were just thinking up 
names. And I have a cousin whose name is [Carla], and I always kind of liked that name, so that's how I got 
that name. And then when they announced it, you could have blown me over with a feather, [all laugh]. 

[00:02:44.29] SHANNON GREEN: Would you tell us a little bit about where you were born, and your family- 
what it was like growing up? 

[00:02:51.12] SISTER THERESA KVALE: I was born in San Francisco [California]. We lived in the outer 
Richmond [area], which is way out where the Cliff House is. I went to-l have three sisters and a brother 
and myself, so there were five of us and of course, my mother and father. And then, I went to St. Thomas 
grammar school, which were the Sisters of St. ] oseph of Carondelet [CSJ s]. And then I -high school I went 
to Star of the Sea Academy for Girls on Eighth Avenue. And that was the farthest out of the outer Richmond- 
-that's the inner Richmond. And that was like going out of your comfort zone, you know. I n San Francisco, 
everybody lived in your own neighborhood. And I had-so I went to Star of the Sea high school, and-which 
also was Sisters of St. Joseph. And then I went-my father died when I was a senior, and so I was thinking 
about entering, but my mother really needed me to stay home for a couple of years. So, I did that and so, I 
worked with my mother, and then I also went to the University of San Francisco in the evening division, 
because that was the only division that women could go to in those years. So that's-l went to night school 
there-the University of San Francisco. You know, the-San Francisco is a very provincial little town, and you- 
-life revolved around school and the parish. And so, I only have good memories of it, you know. It was 
cooler-cooler than Los Angeles [California]-and some people say it's too cold, but I prefer cold to the heat 
and so, I thoroughly enjoyed living in San Francisco. 

[00:05:07.25] SHANNON GREEN: We've been asking lately if Sisters would share a little bit about-if there's 



a family immigration story. Do you know the immigration story? 

[00:05:14.18] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Yes. This-[shows photo]--these are my grandparents. They came 
from Norway. Now they didn't come to San Francisco, of course-they came to Minnesota, because they 
were told-he was eighteen and she was sixteen. And they were married in Norway, and so they came on a 
boat over to the United States. And they went to Minnesota because supposedly they had a rich uncle there. 
So, when they got to Minnesota they found out that they had an uncle there-he was not rich with money, 
but he was rich in land, you know, because there was a lot of land in Minnesota at that time. But it's the 
northern-it was way up near the Canadian border-Thief River Falls, which is right next to an I ndian 
reservation. And of course, my father hated it. There were twelve of those kids. They eventually had twelve 
kids. And my father said he was the third to the youngest, and he said, "It was-Minnesota is a good place to 
be from." So, they--that whole Kvale side of the family migrated out to California, eventually. And on my 
mother's side, it's--the immigration was--it was my great-grandparents that immigrated, not my 
grandparents. But why I tell that story about these two, is because of that sense of adventure. And we have 
a letter that-from my grandmother, that she wrote to her mother, who was still in Norway. And in there 
she's-somebody had to translate it for us-it was talking about, "We probably will never see each other 
again," because, you know, this boat trip was pretty horrendous and that-but then she goes on to explain 
how they're united in thoughts and feelings and all that. So-but it's that sense of adventure, because that's 
what will lead me to want to be a Sisters of St. Joseph, also-was a Sister in high school-1 asked her, "What 
does it take to be a Sister?" And she said, "A sense of adventure." And-it's through that-and I do believe I 
have that kind of-l've been many places and done many things. I'm real set on what I eat-l do not like 
strange foods, but I will go anywhere. So-but it's that sense of adventure-it's-you're on a path. And I read 
this thing that I wrote. I don't even know why I wrote it, but it was, "My vision of healthcare." Is it okay? 

[00:08:53.01] SHANNON GREEN: Sure. 

[00:08:51.00] SISTER THERESA KVALE: "My vision of CSj healthcare is broader than hospital care. While I 
believe my CSJ community delivers possibly some of the best healthcare in the United States, I would like to 
try and reach the dear neighbor that no one else wants to, namely, the poor, the neglected, and those in 
rural areas. Healthcare, including hospital care, in poor rural areas in the United States can only be described 
as pitiful. The vast majority of people in these areas will be seen in primary care settings, such as clinics. 

This is where I feel the Holy Spirit is calling and leading me, even though I find it very difficult at times to be 
so far away from the larger community." This is when I was in Texas. "My prayer and vision is that we all 
together serve the Lord and the dear neighbor where the Lord calls us-that we will know we are serving 
where he calls us, and that we support each other wherever we may be called." So, that was-. 

[00:10:05.22] SHANNON GREEN: Do you remember as you were growing up that you felt you had that 
sense of adventure in you, or was that cultivated? 

[00:10:14.08] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Well, like I said, my first going out of the home was going-when I 
went to high school, because the grammar school-we walked to school-it was only three blocks away, you 
know. But going to high school, you had to get on a bus and-or the streetcar, in earlier days-and go, you 
know, like-it's two miles away, you know. It's not a terribly big distance, but that was moving out of that 
very protected kind of area. But it was exciting. So, that was the early seeds of it, I think. And we also as 
kids-we could only go-we couldn't cross the street-that was the rule, if you-this was when we were in 
grammar school, or in early grammar school. You could go around the block, but you couldn't cross the 
street. And, I mean, that was the rule, and in those days, you followed the-you did what your parents said, 
you know. And the-but there was a library on the first part of the-one of those-the avenue-Thirty-sixth. 
And so, you could go to the library every day, you know. And so, that's what-we would race to go up there 
and get books, bring them home, read them, go back up, and so that sense of adventure also was 
stimulated by reading. And my father-well, both of my parents were good readers-they read a lot. We 
didn't have a TV in the early days, so books were the way you moved into adventure. And so, I liked the 
books like "The Bobbsey Twins" [series 1904-1992] and "The Boxcar Children" [by Gertrude Chandler 
Warner, et al, 1924-present, 150 volumes], you know, which were-you know, they seemed like they had 
such an exciting life because they-l don't know-well I don't remember why they didn't have a place to live, 
you know, but somehow they found this boxcar and they were living in there and they fixed it all up and all 
that. And so, we-in our backyard we would try to put tents up and stuff to-[laughs]-so we could be those 



kids. But it was a sense of being stimuiated by an adventure. So, it's-i reaiiy think it stems from there, you 
know? 

[00:13:05.07] [Director's comments]. 

[00:15:56.04] SHANNON GREEN: it sounds iike-your parents probabiy vaiued education for aii of you. Couid 
you share a iittie bit about why that might have-what were there education ieveis? 

[00:13:53.13] SiSTER THERESA KVALE: Weii, my father-he wanted to go to West Point. And we had a 
certificate that said that in the-he took the test to get in there, and it said that he ranked reai high. But you 
have to have a Senator or somebody that wiii recommend you. And he oniy knew iike City Counciimen or 
something iike that, you know, so it-he never got into West Point. And then, he went a iittie to the 
University of Minnesota, but then he actuaiiy got in a fight with his brother-in-iaw and so he said he was 
going to ieave. And so he came to his-he moved out and went to Caiifornia, and iived with one of his oider 
sisters. 

[00:14:51.04] [Director's comments]. 

[00:15:55.29] Si STER THERESA KVALE: Weii, maybe i don't have to say aii that, but that my father-he was 
quite interested in going to West Point, and-but even though he took the test, he didn't have enough-a 
higher representative that wouid recommend him, and you have to have a Senator or you know. These 
Kvaies, they were from the country-they were poor, they-you know-so he didn't get in there. So, he went- 
-he iived with his oidest sister and her husband in Northfieid [Minnesota], which is a city where he went to 
high schooi. And he-but he got in a fight with that brother-in-iaw, and so he decided he was going to move 
out to Caiifornia where another sister iived. And so, that's how he got out here. So, he never went on in 
education, but he aiways thought that's what we aii ought to do, you know. My mother actuaiiy-she went to 
coiiege in-the Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia had a coiiege in Sedaiia-no, not Sedaiia-it's a town in 
Kansas that sounds iike Sedaiia, but it's-Seiina, Kansas. She went one year there and then she went to 
Marquette [University, Miiwaukee, Wisconsin] for two years. And then her-it was during the Depression 
[1929-1930], so her father-my grandfather-iost-he iost the farm-weii he iost the peopie he was ieasing it 
to. They couidn't pay the iease, and so he got those farms back. And so, he couidn't afford to pay her iast 
year in coiiege. And so, my aunt-her sister-was one of the few peopie that had a PhD in Math, but few- 
there's few women that had that in those days. She offered to teach at Ciark Coiiege in Dubuque [iowa] for 
her room and board and my mother's room and board and tuition. So that's how my mother finished coiiege. 
And my aunt is in a-there's a book on-that has these early women that achieved doctorates, and she's in 
that book, you know. Anyhow, my brother went on to college to become an engineer, but my sisters-none 
of them went to college. They all got married and-. 

[00:19:15.15] SHANNON GREEN: But you started college even before you entered, so it was part of your 
plan? 

[00:19:20.01] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Right. 

[00:19:22.14] SHANNON GREEN: Did you know then that you wanted to be a nurse? 

[00:19:24.03] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Yes. In fact, in the eighth grade, there was a-there was four or five 
of us eighth graders that wanted-girls-that wanted to be nurses. And so, we wrote to every college and 
hospital that had a nursing school to ask them-we wrote to Mount St. Mary's, but they never answered us- 
to ask what we should study, and what should we take in high school in order to have a better chance of 
getting into-[laughs]-to nursing. So, we called ourselves "The Future Nurses". And-I still have a connection 
with one of those women. Anyhow, yes, I always wanted to. But when I entered, you know, you weren't 
given a choice, and at one point they-l knew, because I had those two years of college I was a little bit 
ahead of the rest of the group-there were a couple of us that were that way. And I-we knew that they 
were going to send four people-now how we knew this, you know, it's the grapevine-they were going to 
send four people out to teach, even before they'd finished college, you know. And l-"Oh God, I can't do 
that." So, I asked if I could get into the Nursing Department, and they did let me do it, so that's-so I did- 
got my dream that way. But I always knew I wanted to be a nurse. I did not want to be a teacher, [all 



laugh], 

[00:21:16.13] SHANNON GREEN: When do you remember first thinking about becoming a Sister? 

[00:21:19.21] SISTER THERESA KVALE: You know, I had this kind of--it-really, you couldn't call it a desire-- 
it was this "nagginess" that this is probably what I ought to do. But I wasn't too terribly drawn to it. I 
remember being in church on day and I was just looking at the crucifix and I go, "You know, pick on 
somebody else. I really don't want to do this." [laughs]. And so, anyhow, that's-but there was just 
something nagging me. And then when the Sisters started talking-l started talking to this Sister and she told 
me that what you need to be is a sense of adventure to be a Sister, I thought, "Oh, well now that I could--". 
There was nothing holy about it. It was-that sense of adventure, you know. I used to read all the Maryknoll 
magazines and those Maryknoll people used to come around, and the Holy Childhood missionaries that- 
they'd come every Christmas to all the grammar schools. Of course, they'd get you to sell their Christmas 
seals, you know. But there was something always exciting about that. I don't think I actually connected that 
you had to be a Sister to do that, but it was that sense of going out of yourself. I did have parents that were 
quite interested in "the other", so in that sense, that you need to do for people-you need to-you know, be 
thankful for what you have and yet do something for somebody, you know, [laughs]. And we weren't really 
raised to be too terribly selfish, I think, or self-centered. It was-so it comes out of all that background, but- 


[00:23:44.04] SHANNON GREEN: How did your mom feel about you leaving when it was time- 

[00:23:47.21] SISTER THERESA KVALE: No, my mother was not excited about this at all. And in fact, it was 
my brother-you know, we had to bring a dowry, which was a hundred dollars, you know. And my brother 
said-if you-of course I had been working, so I had money, and so he said, my brother said to me, "If you- 
if this is really what you want to do. I'll get the money for you." And so I-well, I don't know how he was 
going to get it-he was working at a paper route. And-but anyhow, it was-my sisters and my brother were 
very supportive of this. And my father had already died-which I'm sure my father-all he-he just wanted us 
to be happy, you know. I don't think he would have questioned it at all. Anyhow, but later, my mother finally 
came around and you would have thought it was her idea that I entered after, so there was a reconciliation 
on that, [laughs]. Didn't take her too long, either. 

[00:25:04.17] SHANNON GREEN: So, you had to move to Los Angeles. Was that a difficult transition to enter 
and to be a postulant and then a novice, in terms of being homesick, or was the adventure kind of-? 

[00:25:15.25] SI STER THERESA KVALE: No, I was never homesick. Well, I missed San Francisco-[all laughj- 
-more than-. I guess I just never thought-1 thought too much about it, you know. But I know there were 
people who left the next day because they were homesick. That just would never have entered my mind. 
It's-you moved on, and this is my lot today-this is the path I'm on and-it's sort of, you know, on the idea 
of that "Trek"-Seven Sisters, you know [Trek of the Seven Sisters (1870), from St. Louis, Missouri to 
Tucson, Arizona]. You're in the-on the path, you know. You may not exactly know what's ahead of you, but 
you're confident enough that you'll be able to handle whatever comes to you. And I have, so, I-and that's 
where you find-your satisfaction in whatever ministry you're doing. It's because you're on the path, you 
know, and that path-not everybody's path equal-are the same. So, no, I never have been terribly 
homesick. Well, I can't say I never have been. When I first went to Peru, I thought this has got to be the- 
these people-they don't understand, I don't understand them, they don't understand me, you know. But it's 
that whole cultural conflict that comes in there that's on a subconscious level. And I remember I went-l said 
to one of the-[Sister] Teresa Avalos was the Provincial-the Vice-Provincial at the time. And so, I said, "I 
think I have to go home. This is-l just don't get it." And she says, "Well, maybe you ought to give it a little 
more time." [all laugh]. Which I did and then I learned to love it, because that's where you-the neighbor 
becomes "dear" in the Trek, in the path-on the path. 

[00:27:42.11] SHANNON GREEN: So, you-did you receive-you entered in the early Sixties, so you received 
the full habit? 


[00:27:51.10] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Yes. 



[00:27:51.21] SHANNON GREEN: Do you have any memories about your attachment or not to the habit, and 
how that- 

[00:27:57.07] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Well, I tell you that-we got that habit in August. And they kept 
telling us, at one point, that-you know, some communities had a habit that was considered-l don't want to 
say a torture-but it was a penance, you know, like the-l know one community-they had to actually put 
weights in the hems so that it would weigh a certain amount, and everybody-[laughs]. I mean, we never 
had that kind of stuff, but anyhow, I remember that day after we got the habit. And it was so hot-oh-you 
know, August here in Los Angeles--it was hot, and we go, "Who ever said this isn't a habit-this isn't a dress 
of torture-or penance?" It was so hot and uncomfortable. But then you got used to it, you know. So, I wore 
it for seven years, and I can't say I was sad when it was-ready to take it off, you know. But, it probably is a 
different reason. I don't like being the center of attention. And no matter where you went with that habit 
people were staring at you-they were-a lot of people are very kind, you know-"Sister, how are you?" and 
things like that. But then others-l can remember I had the-we went in Psych Nursing, we went to a little 
hospital down on Barrington-it was a private psych hospital. And oh, some of those psych patients, they 
would kneel in front of you, and they're kissing your cross, and kissing your hand, and I'm going, "Oh!". You 
know, that's what I absolutely did not miss--is that you just became one of-just one again with the people 
of God, or-l didn't have any more or less attachment to the habit. It was just something you did at the time, 
but I was not sorry it was finished. 

[00:30:28.10] SHANNON GREEN: So, tell us a little bit about your first ministries. So, you went to nursing 
school at Mount St. Mary's? 

[00:30:38.04] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Yes. 

[00:30:37.29] SHANNON GREEN: And then did you start working as a nurse right away after? 

[00:30:43.01] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, my first mission was to St. Joseph's Hospital in Tucson 
[Arizona]. And you know, I always-l was a little bit jealous of nurses that came out of a hospital school, 
because they were-technically they were far superior to us. And-I mean, because they worked as they 
went to school, you know. There wasn't this degree program or anything like that. And so, they had more 
actual experience than we did coming out of the Mount. But at St. Joseph's Hospital, I got into-l was 
working on the Orthopedic floor for a while, and the head nurse there-l was saying something about how I 
feel sometimes very incompetent. And she said, "I don't know why you're saying that. Skills, you know, like 
starting I Vs and those things, you learn by practice. What you bring that hospital nurses don't is a kind of a 
framework out of which to work, and a holistic kind of approach to the patient and what they need and don't 
need." And so, anyhow-that's where I learned that. And then the nurses that I-then I moved to a medical 
floor, and the nurses there were just so much of a-mentors, you know. So, we-l learned teamwork, I 
learned all kinds of really wonderful things that really got me going very well in the field, you know. So, that 
was St. Joseph's Hospital. Then they asked me to go to Daniel Freeman [hospital, Los Angeles, California]. 
And I can't say Daniel Freeman was my most happiest experience in the hospital. It was in the convent. You 
know, there was a lot of us there. That was-the community was really together. But the hospital had-there 
were a lot of us that had trouble with the hospital. And so, I went to-one afternoon, I said to this other 
Sister who was a friend of mine-she was going to graduate school-so, I said, "Oh God, I can't be here 
without, you know, you." And so, I said, "I'm going over to talk to this other Sister [Ann?]," who had gone 
around the state of California. They had gotten permission to look in other missions or ministries outside of 
the hospital. So, a group of them-one of the places they were talking about going to was-the United Farm 
Workers [of America, farm workers union] was-there was a Sister of St. Joseph of Brentwood, New York 
that had started these clinics in California, working with Cesar Chavez [Cesar Estrada Chavez (1927-1993), 
American labor leader and civil rights activist]. And so, they were looking for people-Sisters-who could work 
in the clinics. And so, there were four of us that went to that place-to Delano [California]. And that's where 
I really found-that what I really, really like is clinic nursing, which is quite different from hospital nursing. 

And that's where some of this stuff came out of. 

[00:34:55.10] SHANNON GREEN: Your vision of-. 

[00:34:56.16] SISTER THERESA KVALE: -the vision. And then in the state of California at that time-no, UC 



Davis was starting a nurse practitioner program. This--these are the early, early days of nurse practitioners. 
And they would-UC Davis would pick-they had this little light plane, and they would pick up nurses up and 
down the San Joaquin Valley, take them to Davis, they'd have classes, and then they'd have to go back to 
wherever they were working and work with a preceptor. Now, I knew-there was two of us that were nurses, 
not Sister nurses, but nurses in Delano. And this-her name was Ann [??], and she was married to one of the 
people who were very much involved in the United Farm Workers. So, I knew they'd pick her over me, 
because I was-we only had permission to stay a year. So, but I said, "Ann, you go, and then you come back 
and you teach me everything you learned there." So anyhow, that's how I sort of started in this nurse 
practitioner kind of thing. And then, after I left Delano, I went to Texas. 

[00:36:18.29] SHANNON GREEN: So, before we do that, can you-so Vatican II [Second Vatican Council 
(1962-1965)] has happened by this time? 

[00:36:25.12] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Yes. 

[00:36:24.29] SHANNON GREEN: And does that set any of the context for you also shifting your ministry? 
[00:36:30.29] SI STER THERESA KVALE: I don't think so. 

[00:36:31.21] SHANNON GREEN: No? 

[00:36:32.24] SISTER THERESA KVALE: I mean, Vatican II had a-well, it might have setthe-at least it 
moved the Superiors here into allowing some of this other stuff to happen-these other adventures. But as 
far as what I felt, it didn't have a whole lot-. 

[00:36:59.25] SHANNON GREEN: You were already kind of thinking about serving the poor-. 

[00:37:04.18] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Oh yes, absolutely. Nothing-that was the-to me, Vatican II didn't 
have anything to do with that, no. I could be wrong, but-it]ust didn't enter my frame of reference. And the- 
-I liked changing the language, and-of Mass, and switching the altar around, and all that. That-but even 
that, to be honest-it didn't really matter a whole lot. It's-you know, I went to church to go to church. And 
my sense of being Catholic was really more the giving your life over to serving the poor. So-. 

[00:37:55.15] SHANNON GREEN: And so, when you say that, you know, you found that you liked clinic work 
more than hospital work, is that part-was that part of the experience? What is it about the clinic work, do 
you think, that- 

[00:38:06.08] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Oh, well, it's-first of all, you see patients over a period of time, you 
know. You don't Just have them this week that they're in the hospital. And I -it fit my skillset better too. You 
know, you weren't running I Vs and running NG tubes [nasograstric tubes] down, and, you know-it Just-it's 
Just a whole different ballgame, clinic nursing. You know, following a patient-like I can remember a-in 
Delano, this young girl-she and her husband, they had this little baby. And-then we'd have to go-the third 
day is usually when they'll start running fevers if they are getting into trouble. So, we'd have to go out there 
to wherever they were. And Delano-I don't know if you know Delano-but it's country, you know. So, the- 
so, I go out to this house to see this young girl. And so, she's laying on the bed, and this little baby is laying 
not real close to her, but on the, you know, next to her, but not real-she's not embracing the child. And so, 

I said-she said-l said, "Well, how are things going?", you know. And she said, "That baby hates me." And I 
said, "Hates you? Really?" And she said, "Yes." And so, she looks at this baby, and it did Just start 
screeching. So, anyhow-so, then you find out what's wrong and you know-it's Just-it's not-you don't see 
that in a hospital setting. Of course, then we had another girl that had leukemia. And we discovered that in 
Delano. And the doctor got her into UCLA [University of California, Los Angeles], into a-on a teaching bed. 
And I had to bring her down here, [laughs]. And we-the Maryknoll priests had-when they left Delano, they 
sold us this old taxicab for one dollar-because, you know, to change the pink slip you have to have a dollar. 
So, I used to do that. And I had to bring her down here. Well, this thing-you know, going over the 
Grapevine [1-5 freeway through Tehachapi Mountains north of Los Angeles] is-you know, you had to stop 
and put water in the radiator, and oh! Anyhow, we get down there to UCLA, and she says to me-this is 
where I kind of discovered that no one race is exempt from prejudice, because-now she was Mexican- 



American, and the girl-the nurse's aide that was trying to get her settled into this hospital was black. And 
she says, "I'm going home." I said, "You're going home?" And she said, "Yes--no black person's taking care 
of me." I said, "Oh, really? Well, that could be very interesting because I have a place to stay. I don't know 
where you're going to stay for the night, and I'm not driving back to Delano tonight. So, you'd better get 
over this." [laughs]. So, anyhow, she did, and-but the other thing with United Farm Workers is that they 
had a-who I liked working with is the Filipino men. And the Filipino men, you know, came to Cal--they were 
brought over to California to work in the fields, but they didn't-they couldn't bring their families. And they 
couldn't marry here, and so, you know, they-but the Filipino men had a different kind of work ethic than the 
Mexican-Americans did. And so, it ended up being-they finally-the United Farm Workers finally built a 
whole retirement settlement for them in Delano, which was about fifty rooms in a--. But they were the-it 
was just really delightful. But that's where you started seeing, you know, that this racism and ethnic 
differences. It's all over-it isn't just in the white people, you know. So, but anyhow, in the clinic--so you-- 
with these men, you'd have to go out there, and you'd have to, you know, take care of them if they needed 
something in the home, or their room. It's just a holistic kind of nursing experience that doesn't exist in the 
hospital-even though hospitals today probably have a much more holistic approach to things. 

[00:43:50.11] SFIANNON GREEN: So then, you stayed with the farm workers for a year, and then-but by 
then you knew this-you wanted to become a nurse practitioner-this was in your-? 

[00:44:00.08] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Well, yeah-l knew-the inkling was there, you know, but I didn't 
know how I was going to do it. I didn't even know any programs or anything. And then-or where would I go 
work? So, I went back to Tucson and a Sister from the St. Paul province lived in Tucson, because she was- 
she had health issues that she couldn't live in St. Paul. And so, she told me, "I know where you probably 
could work real well. And she says there was two Sisters from St. Paul that worked down in the Brownsville 
diocese-which is the very tip of Texas. And she says, "Call them up, and see." So, both of them worked in 
the Public Health Department. So, I eventually got permission to go there, and I worked with the Health 
Department. And, then I ran in-that's where I ran into another Sister who was a different community, who 
had gone to a nurse practitioner-the first nurse practitioner program at the University of Texas in San 
Antonio. And so, she said, "Apply now, because-". And so, I got my other friend to come, and we went-to 
that program in San Antonio. And that was a family nurse practitioner program. So, that's how I got in there. 
It's a certificate-this is-that was the second class. So, nowadays, it's all on a masters level, but in those 
early days they were certificate programs, you know-which you had to be certified and you had to take the 
test and everything, but-. 

[00:45:56.03] SHANNON GREEN: So, that-when you finished there, then you really-it looks like you 
became-the missionary part of your-continues [all laugh]. 

[00:46:05.00] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Right. 

[00:46:05.11] SHANNON GREEN: So, you went to Alabama for a couple of years? 

[00:46:07.22] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Yes. 

[00:46:08.23] SHANNON GREEN: What were you doing-? 

[00:46:10.10] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Well, the-another-this was-l was going to come back to 
California, and-after Texas-and l-this-[Sister] Jane Kelly, who is a Sister of St. Joseph from the St. Louis 
province-she was looking for a nurse practitioner to take her place so she could go to school. And the 
Edmundite Fathers [Society of Saint Edmund] are in Selma, Alabama. So, we-she talked me into going 
there. And just-but it was to take her place, because I was a nurse practitioner, and she wanted to go off to 
school. So, I agreed to do that. But I got back here-l mean, I was in here in California and then Sister 
Callista [Roy (1939-)] was looking for someone to do this Pediatric Supervision at-pediatrics, which was 
never my favorite part of nursing-but at the Mount, at Doheny, because Doheny was just starting the 
Associate of Arts program. So, I did that-l said, "I'll do it for a short period of time, because I'm going to 
Alabama." So, I did that-but this clinic hadn't opened yet in Pine Apple [Alabama]-and it's "Pine Apple", it's 
not "pineapple". The-it's south-it's sixty miles south of Selma. But what I learned there was the-well, I 
liked that anyway, but-you know, the-how blacks-the black-the African-Americans-how they were treated 



in the South. You know, I thought-1 was with this other nurse-we were going to a conference in 
Birmingham [Alabama], and we were going to share a room. And she said, "Well, you're probably going to 
get some-", because she was African-well, actually, she was j amaican. But she said, "You're-there's going 
to be people criticizing this." And I said, "Well, I don't care. It's-do you have a problem with it?" But I know, 
growing up-because like I said, every section of San Francisco had-you lived in your section. So-and the 
African-Americans had-the Fillmore district was theirs, you know, and they didn't come out to the Outer 
Richmond and-. But if they had come into the church-you know, if an African-American family had come in- 
-people might have said, "I wonder why they're here?" But nobody would have said, "You can't come in." 

But to see these signs in the South, you know-"Whites only"-or "No blacks can drink out of this drinking 
fountain". I just got my eyes opened to really what the-and today, being the assassination-the fiftieth 
anniversary of the assassination of Martin Luther King [Rev. Martin Luther King, j r. (1929-1968), American 
Baptist minister and activist], and you think, "Oh my gosh!" In certain respects, they have come a long ways, 
but in others-they're still fighting the same battles, you know. And-but I learned a lot from that-but Selma, 

I also learned and you know, ran into a lot of these African-American leaders, you know-John Lewis [John 
Robert Lewis (1940-), US Representative from Georgia], the-what was-he was UN Ambassador-Anthony 
Young? 

[00:50:33.21] SHANNON GREEN: Andrew Young [Andrew J ackson Young, J r. (1932-1990), US Ambassador 
to United Nations]. 

[00:50:34.28] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Andrew Young. And, you know, the Sisters of St. joseph that were 
in Selma ran-they were in charge of the Good Samaritan Hospital, which was the hospital for the blacks. 

And it was owned by the Edmundite Fathers. But I was just astounded-the regional hospital in Selma only 
had four beds for the blacks. I-you know, you just get your eyes opened and then you can't go back, you 
know, you can't-that's the-being on this path, you know, and it just opens up your eyes to so much that's 
going on, you know. And then, after-so I was there for a while, and then I went to Thailand. And the- 
Thailand-one of our Superior Generals-they were looking for nurses who could go to the refugee camps in 
Thailand, which was really Cambodians and Vietnamese and Laotians, basically. And so, I eventually 
volunteered to-so that's how I got over to Thailand. And then that was eye-opening too, you know. The 
people who left Thailand or left Cambodia or left Laos-it was-they knew they had, you know, like a ninety 
percent chance of surviving-especially those ones that left on boats. That-practically all the women were 
raped, somewhere along the line. If they crossed Cambodia to get-the Vietnamese-if they crossed 
Cambodia, the Cambodians didn't like them either, but they weren't raping them or anything. But Pol Pot 
[(1925-1998), Cambodian politician, leader of Khmer Rouge group] was. And his-you know the-what did 
they call that army? I forget the name but it was like "the red something" [Khmer Rougej-but he was very 
much-Pol Pot was a Maoist, so anything-if you think of what went on in China, it was going on in 
Cambodia. But then-getting and working with these refugees-of course, you have to work through 
translators-and sometimes three and four to get to-[laughs]-to get to the story. And so, you really 
developed your powers of observation, you know. "Really? Is that really what's happening here?", you know. 
And it was-that was the most gratifying experience though. Those refugees just suffered so much. That's 
why I feel so much for the refugees that are, you know, trying to get here-or anywhere-just anywhere 
where they're safe. The horrendous stories that those refugees would tell you. I often wonder-1 wonder 
how many of them really-especially the Cambodians-how they're faring today, you know. Of course, they're 
pretty old now, I guess. But traumatic, traumatic experiences of-to survive yourself, you'd say, you know, 
"Kill that one." You know, so-l'd go-we'd go, "You said what?" And he said, "Well, it's me or them, you 
know". And-but trying to get into that frame of reference. And so, then-but, like I said, it was gratifying, 
you know, to-l was-there was one month that I was there that being-1 was-there were nurses there, but 
there wasn't-for one month there wasn't any doctors. And we saw over two hundred patients a day. And 
some real serious, and some not so serious. But a lot of the tropical diseases, which helped me later when I 
got to Peru, you know. But it-you just learned a lot from-and the companionship between the doctors and 
the nurses, and these translators-it was quite-it was a-very fulfilling kind of-hard, but it was fulfilling-the 
work. Then I went to Peru. But I went to Mexico first. 

[00:55:54.06] SHANNON GREEN: How did you-how did the opportunity for Peru come up? 

[00:55:57.27] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, in my early days, when I was still at St. Joseph's Hospital, they 
were asking for volunteers to go to Peru. And so, this other Sister and I-both of us wanted to go. So, I said. 



well, you know, I wanted to go, but I didn't, you know. And I said to [Maryanne] [??], I said, well you-- 
because her-she spoke Spanish already, you know. So, I said, "You write the letter and then I'll write it after 
you, but they'll take you because you speak Spanish." So-but then you got on a list, and every year they 
would write and say, "Are you still interested?". And you'd go, "Yes." And then it ended up when I was in-so 
I always had this kind of desire to go, but the-not yet. And then, where was I that-oh, anyhow, I can't-l 
was in one of these places-well, maybe it was Thailand. And they. Sister [??]-the one that was in charge of 
the missions-wrote and wanted to know if I was interested in going to-still interested in going to Peru. And 
so, I said yes, I was. So, then-so, it kind of solidified, that being in Thailand-because, I mean, you knew 
you weren't going to stay there forever, you know-that desire to go to Peru. So, I wrote and said yes, that I 
was still interested. And so, when I came back home-1 came back here to Los Angeles-and then I went to 
Mexico to language school. And then, that was four months-three months I guess. And then I went-l 
actually went to Peru and began my time there. 

[00:58:10.17] SHANNON GREEN: How was it learning Spanish? 

[00:58:13.09] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Oh! You know, it's-even though they say that Spanish is one of the 
easier languages to learn, it's not easy learning another language. But basically, it's because not only do you 
have to learn the language, you have to learn the culture out of which that language is spoken. And so, 
there's a lot of things that go into language school. And-but-so, I was in Cuernavaca [Mexico], is where I 
went-which was-you know, Cuernavaca had thirteen different language schools in there, and so, it was 
interesting. I have some pictures of the family that I lived with there. And then I went to-l came back here 
for a week or two weeks and then went to Peru and started out there. But I ended up being in Peru in the 
time of terrorism. And you know, the first place that I got sent to was up in the-Ocobamba, which is 
mountains, central mountains. And-which was part of-it's part of this Apurimac [region], and it's where 
Abimael Guzman [Manuel Ruben Abimael Guzman Reynoso, (1934-), leader of Peruvian Communist party 
"Sendero Luminoso" ("Shining Path")] began the movement. It's part of the Ayacucho [capital city of 
Huamanga Province] and that-the University of Ayacucho was where Sendero Luminoso had its founding. 
This Abimael Guzman was a Maoist also. And so, when I first got to Peru, I thought, "Oh my gosh, these 
Sisters are being brainwashed into-", because you know, they were-there was a group who was kind of- 
believed Mao had something to say. And I'm going, "Oh, I don't think so." If you saw what happened in 
Thailand you'd-or not in Thailand, but Cambodia, especially, you would never say that Maoism was a good. 
And anyhow, they got over that, once they started blowing up all the light towers, you know, in the-you 
know, they'd put bombs underneath them-the big towers, you know. So, the whole coast of Peru would be 
without lights until they could get it repaired and all that. And then being up in the mountains, you're really- 
you were isolated. They came to our house one night and they were trying-the Sendero group-and they 
were trying to get us to declare whether or not-whose side we were on-the police or the-well, they didn't 
call themselves terrorists-but their side. And you know-if you said you were on their side, then the police 
heard about that, the police are after you, and then if you didn't declare yourself-[laughs]-then they were- 
you were their enemy. So, we-it really was walking a real tightrope trying to maintain balance. But I know 
that one night that was finally the-they came to the house and they wanted medicines. They always wanted 
medicines. And this other Sister who was the nurse there-was also a nurse-she used to use this kind of 
stuff that I knew was terrible medicine. You know, it's using injections that have like three different 
antibiotics in it. So-but not enough of any one to do anything, you know. So, she was forever buying that. 
So, if Sendero would come, I'd say, "Here take this, you can have all this you want", because it was useless. 
But I would hide all the medicine I wanted-you know they-the "good stuff", I used to call it-l'd hide it so 
they couldn't find it, you know. And anyhow, they came this one night and they were trying to get us to 
declare ourselves. And we said we weren't going to declare ourselves. But that guy-he kept playing with the 
trigger on his-on this rifle. It-you know, he kept fooling around with this. It was the anniversary of his 
girlfriend's death, and she had been killed by the police, you know. And so, I was leaning against the wall in 
the hall where we were, and I'm thinking to myself, "I know I should say the Act of Contrition, but I can't-". 

I really thought they were going to kill us that night. I can't remember how it goes, [laughs]. That's all I 
could think of, is, "I don't know-how does that start?" [laughs]. So, anyhow, we decided after that that we 
really couldn't stay there. And it really was that we were depending on the townspeople to help us, but it 
was putting their lives in danger, you know. So, we left and we went to Lima [Peru] for a while, and then 
other places, and eventually I went-got to Huanuco [Peru], which was up in the mountains again, and we 
did healthcare out of our office. And then-but there was a lot of collaboration with all the different parishes 
in that diocese for buying medications, so that, you know, we could get the healthcare-or the medications. 



especially that, you know-by buying it together. And then you know, helping each other out, and so, that 
was a wonderful place to work-it was the Sicuani diocese, which was the--. 

[01:05:06.28] SHANNON GREEN: You were in Peru for twenty years? 

[01:05:10.22] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Twenty years. Then I went to Arequipa [Peru]-"Ah-re-kee-pah" I 
guess I'm supposed to say. And it's-that was-the Holy Name Sisters had a clinic there. And they were all 
coming back to the States. There was only three or four of them left in Peru, so they were coming back. So 
they asked us to take this clinic over, which was-we agreed to do it. And so, that was another real 
experience of collaboration. And it was in the diocese-in the township of-well, Arequipa is the second 
largest city in Peru. So-but all the parishes had these little clinics, you know, so we would-we'd all get 
together-we'd buy in bulk-we'd share services, you know, where you didn't have to duplicate, you know. 
And so, my clinic had a lot of-it was in the center of town, so it had a lot of volunteer specialists. So, these 
outlying clinics would send-they just needed to know what day to come and all that, and so-it was-you 
know, I really learned a lot about collaboration in Peru-that you didn't have to do it all yourself. And then, 
well-that was-sort of the end of my healthcare experience. 

[01:06:48.26] SHANNON GREEN: Did you feel-could you sense that it was time to move on from Peru? Is 
that your- 

[01:06:53.18] SI STER THERESA KVALE: No-well, I got a lot of affirmation from the-from different 
provinces, because they all know you, you know, when you live in the Vice Provinces-that-about 
leadership-to be on the Congregational Leadership. And they felt somebody from Peru needed to be in that 
and all that. And so, they-l went to that-l mean, I was elected to the chapter in 2001 which was in Albany 
[New York]. And in that chapter, I was elected to be on that-one of the-on the Congregational Leadership 
team. And when I was on that team I did work at the-St. john's Hospital [St. Louis, Missouri] had a clinic in 
it that was called the ] FK Clinic. And it was funded by some organization that-but that was kind of following 
in the philosophy of JFK [John Fitzgerald "Jack" Kennedy (1917-1963), former US President (1961-1963)], 
you know. And in that-but I ended up doing a lot of translating there more than-l didn't actually do 
healthcare, except in the sense that this is where my experience in being in two different kind of cultural 
experiences, you know-because practically everyone that came into that clinic was Hispanic. And there were 
people in St. Louis that didn't even know this place existed. So, you know, the physicians and the nurses and 
the people in the office-they would get so mad at these people. "Your appointment was at nine-fifteen, and 
now it's nine-twenty, and so you have to make a new appointment!" And I go, you know, "Now wait a 
minute-wait a minute here." So, I would get the doctors and the nurses and the-especially the front desk 
people-together. And I'd say, "Now look-these people are coming from an entirely different healthcare 
system-they're coming from an entirely different experience of what it-of appointments. You go early in the 
morning-you get in a line-and you may or may not be seen that day. So, these appointments don't-they 
don't mean a whole lot to them." But they are living in St. Louis, so they need to learn. So, I'd get these 
patients, you know, and I'd go, "Look-you're driving these people nuts. And it's going to cost you, because 
if they're mad they're not going to listen to you and all that. If it means getting up earlier, you have to get 
here on time. It-you have to learn that if you're going to be here." So, anyhow-that's-it was this 
negotiating back and forth and up and down and around that I was doing most of it-well, and then 
translating. Then, of course, trying-because who came into this clinic, even though they were all Hispanics, 
they were from Guatemala, they were from Ecuador-well, not Ecuador-but-well, there were some from 
Bolivia. But they-Central America mostly, you know. Salvador, Honduras-and so you-everybody's got 
different foods, you know. And so-but they have the same names but it means something different. Like in 
Mexico, a sandwich is a sandwich. But in Peru, a sandwich is a "torta". No, no-a "torta" is a sandwich in 
Mexico. In Peru, a "torta" is a cake. So, you know, you were supposed to be helping this dietician and oh, 
trying to figure out what country you were talking to, and, you know-noodles have a different name. So- 
but it-the-we had a bunch of different translators so we'd laugh and laugh about what this means in one 
country and what it doesn't mean in another. So, but anyhow, I did that part time and-for a while-and 
then-. 


[01:12:06.28] SHANNON GREEN: Did that ease the transition for you? It must have been a big adjustment. 
[01:12:09.29] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Yes, it was. It did. But the team I was on was quite good too, so- 



that-we worked together very well--there were five of us. So, that helped too. And then I went-l got-l had 
the opportunity to go to the Bearers of the Tradition program, which was-you know, one of your questions 
asked about the charism and when did it become kind of-sort of central to my life. In my early days, we 
didn't even know what the word "charism" meant, you know. And it was "Humility and charity", and we had 
all these different kinds of words. But it was all relational. The relational quality of--no matter what you 
called it-is really what makes a Sister of St. Joseph. And so, in-when I was still in Texas, there were these 
tapes that came out, that-it was this Father Nepper [Father Marius Nepper S.j.], who was studying-it was 
when this group of Sisters went back to study the origins of the congregation. And so. Father Nepper and 
this [Sister] j ulie Harkins put together these tapes. And these tapes-they were explaining what "The 
Maxims" [Father jean Pierre Medaille, Sj (1610-1669), sponsor of the Sisters of St. Joseph, author of the 
"Maxims of the Little Institute" (MU)] were and all this. That really started-piqued my interest, you know. 
And then-but then when I went to the Bearers of the Tradition program-that was a month-a month in 
Concordia, Kansas, which is where the sidewalks roll up at five o'clock, and-it's really kind of out in the 
country there. And it-but it was Just fascinating. And even though we didn't know it, we could relate-when 
they started discovering things we could relate to it, because it was part and parcel of this relational kinds 
of-that's what I would call the charism-"relationality", I guess. It really was there, you know. And the "dear 
neighbor" became much more apparent as what we were all about, and that it wasn't about establishing big 
convent schools and all that-even though we did it. But that wasn't the heart of the charism. So-. 

[01:15:17.15] SHANNON GREEN: Would you share a little bit about the 1650 [founding of the Sisters of St. 
JosephJ-the story, and Just how you- 

[01:15:23.28] SISTER THERESA KVALE: How I view it? 

[01:15:25.14] SHANNON GREEN: Yeah, how you view it, and what's inspiring about it to you, or what you 
relate to. 

[01:15:29.11] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, what I find fascinating about that early-those early days is 
that-you know, I said before how I don't like being the center of attention. And none of those Sisters that 
came together-and Father Medaille-he saw something in-because he founded other groups. So, he saw 
something in these five women, two of whom were kids-they were the orphans, you know-that connected 
them. And so-they-so, he called them together. And only one of them had a Job, you know, and she was a 
good administrator. So, the reason why they could actually survive in Le Puy [France] is because the 
government was very much afraid of these religious communities that they didn't-that couldn't support 
themselves. So-because then they thought that, well, this is going to fall upon the city to support them, you 
know. And so, that's-how they-this lace-making, which was a way to support themselves. And then this 
other-the other one that had more of an-administrative skills, they had-the bishop had-or-and the city of 
Le Puy had a-like a-l guess you'd call an old folks home or the poorhouse like, and they needed somebody 
to be the administrator of that. And so, between those two roles, the lace-making and this one having these 
administrative skills, is how they got in through the back door-which is typical of St. Joseph Sisters-to 
survive and to grow. But none of those people you hear much about later. Marguerite [Burdier] you do, 
because she complained a lot. So-. 

[01:17:57.15] [Cut]. 

[01:18:10.09] [Resume after cut]. 

[01:18:16.06] SHANNON GREEN: So, is there more about the history and the charism that inspires you? 

[01:18:20.09] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, I think what really inspired me-and it's more appropriate for 
our later history-1 mean, it's-the connection is more for the later history-is that we were never founded to 
teach in schools. We were never founded to run hospitals. I mean, that wasn't our primary motivation. What 
we were founded for is to be alert to the needs of the poor-and the stranger. And that-in those early days 
in France-that was pre-French Revolution [(1789-1799)], it was-and even up to the Revolution-it was the 
stranger. You know, disease was rampant. The-you know, cholera, these-typhoid-whole cities would or 
towns would be wiped out by these diseases. So, people were afraid of the stranger. And then you had these 
soldiers-because this is the end of the Thirty Years War [1618-1848]. So, you had these soldiers that were 



wandering around and they'd move into a town and they'd rape the women and just steal and all that. 

People were terribly afraid of the stranger. And then you have Medaille coming, who says, "The stranger is 
also the neighbor." And he's saying, "Open your doors. Let them in," which was highly controversial, and-- 
but in the process of doing that, the neighbor becomes "dear". So, they're first "strangers", then they 
become "a neighbor", and then they become "dear"-which is the whole-and each one of our lives that's the 
process that we go through. And that's one thing I think that people kind of overlook-what life was like in 
that time. People were malnourished. They didn't have-they only had meat maybe once a year. So, they 
were-their brains were irritated because they just didn't have enough protein, you know. And so, they were 
irritable, fighting amongst themselves, and lethargic. So-but it was all due to the atmosphere out of which 
they were living and the ambiance in which they were living. And then you get this J esuit coming in and 
saying, "No, that's not the way to go." And of course, he probably-he only had five that were interested in 
that, [laughs]. You know, so, it isn't that he was overwhelmingly accepted. But-of course, then-previous to 
him, was St. Francis de Sales [CO OM OFM Cap., (1567-1622)], who was-he was missioned out in the Savoy 
area, which is the part of France that is in the Alps. And that was Calvinist territory. And so, he was sent 
there because he was a-he could mediate-he could talk into-talk to different groups of people and really 
help them come to conclusions, you know, or reconciliation. And Medaille was very much influenced by 
Francis de Sales, in that respect. There are Sisters of St. joseph who don't want anything to do with Francis 
de Sales, because they consider-they're thinking of Salesians-and the Salesians are Don Bosco [John 
Bosco, aka Giovanni Melchirorre Bosco, (1815-1888)]. It's-they don't have the Francis de Sales spirituality. 
So, it's-but I -if you read things that Francis de Sales wrote, you can see our Maxims just jumping out at 
you. So-and that was the way of teaching, you know-when we first entered here we had to memorize the- 
all hundred of them. And we thought-and it was written in a language, you know-very flowery-it was just 
a direct translation of French and we-it didn't mean a whole lot. But they do now-those Maxims make a 
whole lot of sense now, once-that's what I learned in the Bearers, you know, was where those Maxims 
came from. And it was the way-because people were illiterate. There were very few people who could read 
or write. So, the way people learned in those days was to memorize. And so, these Maxims were-if you read 
them all, you can see it's the whole spirituality. 

[01:24:34.13] SHANNON GREEN: Are there any that speak to you today, that are favorites? 

[01:24:39.00] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Well, the one-there's-l can't think of the numbers, but-you know, 
there's one that says, "Nobody should be accepted if you couldn't be the Superior General." You know-that 
you don't-you never look down on anyone. Do you know that old poem that was called "The Desiderata" 

[by Max Ehrmann (1952)]? You know, that poem that-there's always someone superior to you, and there's 
always someone inferior to you, you know. And there's one of those Maxims that talks about, "Always 
interpret everything in its most favorable sense," which is not easy to do-not easy to do. And then there 
was another one that says, "Carry on good works to their completion." And of course, the joke was, "And 
then disappear like smoke." [laughs]. But it was-carry on-do what you need to do, and then instead of 
taking the glory for yourself, let others take-receive the glory of it, you know. And so, that's kind of been 
my motto too, I think. 

[01:25:49.00] SHANNON GREEN: So, how do you think about the charism for the future, given where 
religious life-how religious life is transitioning? 

[01:25:58.26] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, I think that the charism has escaped. You know, we used to 
think it was ours. But it really isn't-it's-charisms are given to the Church. And so, the-what we're finding 
more and more and more with the sponsored institutions, but also in missions, no matter if they're 
sponsored or not, is that that charism of relationship-building-and it's out that that you collaborate with 
others in order to really and truly move the mission into the future. And the charism is kind of the impetus. 
And there was-you probably know her-we had her as a speaker once-that talks about the charism-it's like 
a "honking goose". 

[01:27:01.06] SHANNON GREEN: That's]uliette [??]. 

[01:27:03.08] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Juliette. The honking goose that's just-if you've ever-when I lived 
in St. Louis, we had these-you know geese return to the same place and nest every year and all that. But 
boy, they're protective of their territory. They'll run you right off the road, you know, if-. So, when she used 



that as a--it's like-kind of a motto, you know, it's-you're never-the charism won't let you go. It's going to 
keep moving you and it moves into whatever-wherever you are, you know. People living in this house have 
the charism, you know. And there's times when they get kind of annoyed with another Sister or something 
like that, but you know, they have to keep coming back to-that this is- 

[01:28:09.01] [Director's comments]. 

[01:28:15.25] SISTER THERESA KVALE: -you have to remember that this is-that our life doesn't end at the 
door of the retirement place, you know-that whoever we're living with is part of that-whoever that dear 
neighbor is. And so-and that charism needs to-but it's the-relationships-building that-it's the mover and 
the shaker. But to me that's what the charism is. And the charism is not only sweet, it's sometimes difficult, 
you know. And anyhow. 

[01:29:01.01] KELBY THWAITS: Since we're at this point, with the charism-can you explain to us-when 
you-so think way back to when you first entered, when you-how were you taught the concept of the 
charism, and how did you come to understand it? Because your understanding of it is- 

[01:29:21.18] SISTER THERESA KVALE: -growing- 

[01:29:22.14] KELBY THWAITS: -growing and different than what we've heard from other Sisters. 
[01:29:26.10] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Oh really? 

[01:29:27.00] KELBY THWAITS: Not radically different. It's just your approach to think about how to 
internalize it and interpret it is just unique, and I think that's very cool, and I think that might be helpful also 
for viewers if you could explain your experience of trying to figure out what this was-because it can be so 
kind of abstract or baffling to those who haven't ever heard the concept before, and I really like your 
approach, and I think that could be helpful. If we could take a couple minutes, I think this could be 
[unintelligible]. 

[01:29:59.24] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, I think my initial introduction to the charism-but not the word 
"charism"-was through the experiences that I had with the Sisters in grammar school and in high school. 
They were approachable. They were-l mean, I had my favorites, you know, and some seemed pretty 
crabby and everything, but-there was always something attractive about them. And I remember going to 
the convent one-it was Halloween. And I don't know-1 was supposed to deliver something to the convent. 
And this-two of the Sisters came to the door, and they-l think they forgot they had a little bit of a costume 
on, you know. But they were laughing and just having a good time. And that impressed me, that this-and to 
me that was the charism, but I couldn't put a word on it. And it was the relationship. And the second thing 
that happened, was one time, one of the Sisters in high school-this was in high school-one of the Sisters 
who was-she was the favorite of most of us-she was a wonderful, wonderful teacher-History. And she 
died. I was a sophomore. And-but I was in the choir. So-and then all the Sisters from the Bay Area [San 
Francisco] came to that funeral, which was at Star of the Sea, and they all walked in. There was a lot of us 
up there at that time, you know. So, you know, must have been a hundred Sisters walking in to the church 
with-carrying a candle. And-but the Sister who-and that was impressive in itself. And then the Sister who 
was the choir director was sitting on the bench-the organ bench-and she was evidently a good friend of 
this Sister who died, and so she was sitting there crying. And all of us were going, "Oh my gosh, they really 
do love each other!" So-I mean, there was-it's-that's how-it was through experiences of being treated 
well-and I don't mean that I never got punished. I mean, I got thrown out of the choir once because she 
told me I was talking. So-she said I was like a chattering monkey. And of course, I went down to the 
church, but I had to be very careful because my mother was in the body of the church and I couldn't very 
well -[laughs]-let her see me getting thrown out. And so, it-they were fair. They were fair, they were 
honest with us, and it-but it was-they treated you like-with dignity is what I would call it. And when I hear 
some of these stories of how nuns have treated people and all that, and I'm going-that just never entered 
my experience. But I think that was actions that spoke louder than words. And then when I entered, it 
wasn't-you know, "Charity and humility" were the two protestations that we used to take. That was kind of 
the motto. And in fact, it still is on the CSj motto is "Humility and charity". And-but you kind of saw it in 
action. So, when it came time to have a deeper understanding of what the words meant-what the word 



meant, "charism", I already had a backlog of experience that-so I could identify with it, even though I never 
would have had the words earlier, you know. That's how I kind of see the growth. And then, the more I live, 
the more I see it. And I see it more and more expressed in-not only in us, but in those with whom we've 
had working relationships, or-some of them were students that-you know, like there's some women who 
were in my high school class that really have that charism too. And-but we couldn't have named it. But it's 
the relationship-building, it's treating people with dignity, it's this outgoing to the neighbor who eventually 
becomes "dear". And that's, to me-l don't know if that helps-but that's how I see the growth in myself and 
in others. 

[01:35:45.22] KELBY THWAITS: That is-okay, what you just gave us is extremely helpful for some of the 
other components that we've been putting together, and our editor will be ecstatic. Thank you so much, [all 
laugh]. That was wonderful. 

[01:35:57.25] SHANNON GREEN: I'm wondering if there's a way-to kind of continue on the theme of 
charism-that we-that you-and any way you would want to share that-for nursing students today. So, 
women especially going into the nursing profession-is there something you would want them to keep in 
mind, especially at the Mount, you know-what does the CSJ kind of charism and nursing and healthcare that 
you would like them to consider or to embrace? 

[01:36:23.19] SISTER THERESA KVALE: Well, the ones that are coming-that are in nursing today, you 
know-at least they have that Roy Adaptation Model [Roy Adaptation Model of Nursing], you know, so 
they're-Sister Callista [Roy (1939-)] was starting that when I was in the-and we couldn't-we didn't 
understand her even. But it really is based on this holistic approach to healthcare, even in a hospital. That 
you can't just look at the physical needs that are right now, you know-you have to look at this whole thing. 
And I remember saying to Sister Callista when-she taught "Peds" [pediatrics], [laughs]. And-I don't know- 
she gave-like I said, we really had trouble understanding what this Model was. I don't think it was real clear 
in her own mind then. So, I said to her one day, "I can't understand this." So I sat down and I wrote down 
all the needs of this child. And then I put, you know, that this kid needed emotional support, you know. It's 
not me that's going to give him emotional support when I'm only seeing him for two hours or four hours or 
whatever the time was. It's the mother. So, I have to be able to work with that mother to say, you know, 
that this is what's happening with the child, which she probably already knows-but this is how we can help 
you address that need. This, you know-1 went through all the needs that this child had, and this is who 
needs to do this, this is who needs to do this, this is what I can do because this is where my skillset is. So, it 
was-it's a holistic approach that-it doesn't mean you have to meet every need of this child, because you 
can't. There's some things that that mother is the appropriate person for. And with adults too-it's that 
holistic thing. That's what-but they're already getting that, because they're into this model that's fully 
developed now and I suppose is understandable. But I would like nursing students to know that hospital 
nursing-because that's mostly-where they do most of their skill-building is in-l think-you know, I-is that 
it's not the only kind of nursing. And public health, you know-1 loved Public Health when I was at the 
Mount. You know, but it's a holistic approach, it's a caring approach, but it's also a realistic approach. And 
some patients you're not going to like-that's a fact. But, you know, try to find the Mother St. John [Jeanne 
Fontbonne, (1759-1843), CSJ founder] "back door". If you can't relate to them, find somebody else who can, 
you know. It doesn't mean you're a failure if some things just kind of do put you on edge, you know. But I 
think that the charism goes-and it's [Sister] Callista-so, the charism goes very well with the Roy Model and 
the charism-they build on each other. And it's basically that holistic kind of approach. That's what I hope 
they would-they'd see out of it. You know, I'd be glad to talk to any group that wanted to meet. But I 
mean-that group I met with the other day was quite interesting, that are going to-they're going to Peru. 
They-I was impressed with what they already know and do. So-does that help? 

[01:41:15.28] SHANNON GREEN: No, that's great, yeah. Was there anything else that you reflected on that I 
haven't asked you about, or that you haven't shared? 

[01:41:24.02] SI STER THERESA KVALE: No, I don't think so. 

[01:41:25.22] SHANNON GREEN: Okay. Are there any of the photos that you want us to have you explain on 
camera, or do you want me to just take them and scan them, or what would-? 



[01:41:36.23] SISTER THERESA KVALE: You could--well, I'll tell you how I did it. I put-like these are 
Delano. This was my class at the Family Nurse Practitioner program. And this was Harlingen, Texas. This was 
Pine Apple. This is Thailand. This is Mexico, when I went to there. This was Peru-this was the group when 
we were there. 

[01:42:04.23] SHANNON GREEN: Sisters? 

[01:42:05.06] SI STER THERESA KVALE: The Sisters. 

[01:42:06.22] [Director's comments]. 

[01:42:17.12] SISTER THERESA KVALE: And this was in Ariquipa. This was working at the clinic there-the 
doctors. And this was our whole staff, which was all volunteers. And then this was-this was at the Chapter- 
the 2001 Chapter-that got me out of Peru. And that was the Peruvian delegation. And then this was that 
delegation meeting-we were-we went to Sister Mary Kevin Ford-she was at the retirement place at that 
time, so-you know everybody-so many people were afraid of her, but she really kind of was kind of a big 
teddy bear, [all laugh]. You had to not take her-she had a kind of a gruffness about her, but she really was 
a sweetheart. And-but they're kind of marked. And then this one here-were-these were trips that I was 
privileged to be able to go to. This was a meeting in Guatemala, with that Pontifical Society, you know-so it 
was-this was the US Delegation-which we weren't too good at. This was going to Hawaii. And then this was 
in Nicaragua-this was j ulie [??] and this woman here, Alice [Waco??], was one of those teachers at Star of 
the Sea that we all liked a lot. And-but she left the community and she was in-her husband-and they used 
to go to Nicaragua to work in the-to help in the-that [Conterra??], where j ulie works. And then, this is my 
mother. This was my group-but this is before we made final vows. They're not all-some of them are dead 
now. This is my family-this was my mother, my youngest sister, myself-these two are twins, and my 
brother. This was the Christmas after my father died. 

[01:45:10.23] SHANNON GREEN: Were you the oldest? 

[01:45:12.14] SISTER THERESA KVALE: I was the oldest, yeah. That was my graduation from high school, 
but it got smashed because it fell down in the earthquake in San Francisco-that earthquake in-what year 
was that? 

[01:45:25.17] SHANNON GREEN: Eighty-nine? That one? 

[01:45:26.26] SI STER THERESA KVALE: Eighty-nine. That's me, and me, and me, and then these are-this 
was in grammar school. This was the first-kindergarten and first grade, [laughs]. I'm there, and here [points 
at photos]. I don't know if you want this stuff? 

[01:45:46.13] [Director's comments]. 

[01:45:55.23] SISTER THERESA KVALE: And then these are my grandparents. 

[01:45:58.12] SHANNON GREEN: Yes, the Norwegians? 

[01:46:01.06] SI STER THERESA KVALE: The Norwegians. 

[01:46:02.02] [Director's comments]. 

[01:46:06.14] SISTER THERESA KVALE: This was another one that was-this was when-from-in Selma. And 
it's-l didn't write this-the-one of the Edmundites have a little magazine-1 don't know if you've ever seen 
it. And anyhow he interviewed me, and then he said-l must have said this to him-because he said, "We 
minister in a way that encourages ourselves and others to recognize and defend human dignity and to act 
with the freedom given by God's love." 


[01:46:45.05] SHANNON GREEN: That's beautiful. 



[01:46:50.06] SISTER THERESA KVALE: But anyhow, I think that sense of adventure is-- 
[01:46:57.00] SHANNON GREEN: I love that. 

[01:46:58.06] SISTER THERESA KVALE: -is probably the most- 

[01:46:59.18] SHANNON GREEN: See, I learned something new about you. I'd never-don't think I ever 
heard you say that before. 

[01:47:04.09] SISTER THERESA KVALE: No, I probably haven't, [all laugh]. 

[01:47:06.07] [Director's comments]. 

[01:47:18.17] SISTER THERESA KVALE: This is my mother and father, and me and my two sisters. And then 
the Trek-the Trek is important to me, because-and not necessarily the Trek-but it's the message of being 
on a journey, and in the journey, you meet the neighbor who-you see all the differences. You know, in the 
Trek when they talk about the food, you know-the smells-and after they left Omaha, then they were on 
this second-class train, and the smell of food-strange foods and all that, and they were-. But pretty soon, 
somebody gave them a-let them borrow their berth, you know, to-and then somebody else offered them 
this, and somebody else offered that-and so, then they started sharing. So, in the journey, the neighbor 
becomes "dear". It reminds me of Peru, you know, when you get on these busses, and there's pigs on the 
bus and the chickens. And-I was delivering a baby once, and this-chickens-the chickens were jumping up 
on this bed. And finally, I said to the husband, "Can't you get rid of these chickens? You know, this isn't the- 
take them just outside or something!" And, "Well, you know, they live in the house." And they do, but they 
live in a patio in the house, you know. But the-and then another time, that same man is-he says to his 
wife, "Where did you put the cow?" Now, she's in labor. "Where did you put the cow?" And she said-and 
she told him where to go. So, he went, and he says, "It's not there. Where did you put it?" And she said, 
"Well, that's where I put it. You're going to-". And then she's going-[groans]. And I said-finally I said to 
this man-"Do you think we could do this later? You know, we really have to get this baby out first!" 

[laughs]. And so-you know, but it's those-[laughs]-those experiences that show you cultural differences- 
well, and that's mountains versus coast differences. But it's been a wonderful life, really. So-one big, big 
adventure. 

[01:50:05.05] [Director's comments]. 

[01:50:26.17] End of interview. 
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